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Safeway's Record in Brief 1951 

Compared With 

1950 

SALES 

$1,454,642,996 

$1,209,993,762 

Income from dividends, interest and other sources 

780,358 

125,292 

Cost of merchandise paid out to farmers and 

other suppliers of goods and expended 
for manufacturing and warehousing 

1,253,692,213 

1,033,677,866 

Total operating and administrative expenses, 
other charges and provision for income 

and excess profits taxes 

194,115,290 

161,723,887 

NET INCOME 

7,615,851 

14,717,301 

Dividends to preferred stockholders 

1,237,534 

1,036,733 

Net Profit applicable to common stock 

6,378,317 

13,680,568 

NET PROFIT PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 

based on average number of shares 
outstanding during the year 

2.26 

5.20 

Dividends to common stockholders 

6,786,488 

6,400,897 

Dividends per share to common stockholders 

2.40 

2.40 

Number of new stores opened during the year 

262 

70 

Number of stores closed during the year 

209 

164 

Number of stores in operation at end of year 

2,125 

2,072 




















President Lingan A. Warren's 


Annual Report 

to the Stockholders of Safeway Stores , Incorporated 


This Report covers the operations of your 
Company and its subsidiaries during the 
year 1951. 

The financial statements included in this Report have been prepared 
in a form that provides a detailed review of the Company’s opera¬ 
tions on both a consolidated basis and broken down as to type of 
operation. Bound with the Report are financial statements for Safe¬ 
way Stores, Incorporated and all subsidiaries (fully consolidated), 
and for Safeway Stores, Incorporated and all subsidiaries except 
Canada Safeway Limited and its subsidiaries, Cortland Equipment 
Lessors, Incorporated and Salem Commodities, Incorporated and its 
subsidiary, for which separate statements are furnished. 

The total aggregate net sales of your Company and all subsidiaries 
Sales and Profits during 1951 were $1,454,642,996. This was an increase of 

$244,649,234 or 20% over net sales in 1950. Net United States sales 
for 1951, exclusive of sales of $10,749,228 by Salem Commodities, 
Incorporated, were $1,320,918,826, an increase of 20% over 1950 
sales for the same operations. Net sales of the Canadian subsidiaries 
(in Canadian dollars) were $129,447,308 in 1951 as compared with 
$108,539,722 in 1950. 

The following tables show separately for the United States and 
Canada for the last fifteen years your Company’s annual sales to the 
public, the average number of retail stores in operation during the 
year and the average weekly sales per store: 
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Comparison 
of Earnings 

BEFORE TAXES 










35 millions 




30 


25 


20 


15 


10 


showing distribution 
between 
taxes, dividends 
and surplus — 

1941-1951 


Retained in Surplus 


Common Dividends 


Preferred Dividends 


United States Sales 

and Average Number of Stores in Operation 


1937-1951 


Year 

In Thousands of Dollars 

Retail 

Stores 

Average 
Weekly 
Sales Per 
Retail 
Store 

Retail 

Sales 

Whole¬ 

sale 

Sales 

Total 

Sales * 

1937. 

. $ 271,025 

$75,730 

$ 346,755 

3,073 

$ 1,696 

1938. 

. 276,349 

57,011 

333,360 

2,977 

1,785 

1939. 

. 305,972 

40,967 

346,939 

2,749 

2,140 

1940. 

. 339,279 

18,611 

357,890 

2,484 

2,627 

1941. 

. 418,887 

8,560 

427,447 

2,504 

3,217 

1942. 

. 562,095 


562,095 

2,552 

4,156 

1943. 

. 546,508 


546,508 

2,352 

4,468 

1944. 

. 609,552 


609,552 

2,322 

5,018 

1945. 

. 615,111 


615,111 

2,312 

5,116 

1946. 

. 785,574 


785,574 

2,287 

6,606 

1947. 

. 1,037,797 


1,037,797 

2,260 

8,831 

1948. 

. 1,178,702 


1,178,702 

2,169 

10,253 

1949. 

. 1,095,064 


1,095,064 

2,066 

10,193 

1950. 

. 1,100,852 


1,100,852 

1,949 

10,862 

1951. 

. 1,320,919 


1,320,919 

1,967 

12,914 


•Exclusive of sales to the public by Salem Commodities, Incorporated. 












































































Canada Sales 


(In Canadian Dollars) 


and Average Number of Stores in Operation 


1937-1951 


Year 

In Thousands of Dollars 

Retail 

Stores 

Average 
Weekly 
Sales Per 
Retail 
Store 

fietail 

Sales 

Whole¬ 

sale 

Sales 

Total 

Sales 

1937 . 

$ 17,973 

$ 17,141 

$ 35,114 

254 

$ 1,361 

1938 . 

. 17,430 

17,465 

34,895 

250 

1,341 

1939 . 

. 20,381 

19,791 

40,172 

218 

1,798 

1940 . 

. 24,820 

21,169 

45,989 

187 

2,552 

1941 . 

. 28,677 

24,245 

52,922 

156 

3,535 

1942 . 

. 33,824 

20,615 

54,439 

145 

4,401 

1943 . 

. 32,416 

14,565 

46,981 

141 

4,421 

1944 . 

. 35,037 

17,154 

52,191 

141 

4,779 

1945 . 

. 37,869 

17,190 

55,059 

140 

5,202 

1946 . 

. 42,568 

19,623 

62,191 

141 

5,806 

1947 . 

. 51,594 

22,469 

74,063 

141 

7,037 

1948 . 

. 67,247 

21,730 

88,977 

139 

9,128 

1949 . 

. 75,207 

22,900 

98,107 

136 

10,634 

1950 . 

. 84,063 

24,477 

108,540 

135 

11,975 

1951 . 

. 102,131 

27,316 

129,447 

137 

14,336 
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What happened to Safeway's 


1951 Sales Dollar? 


Here we see a breakdown 
of the average sales dollar 
taken in by Safeway, 
showing the percentage of 
each $1.00 paid out to 
operate the Company’s 
business. 



Paid out to Farmers and 
other Suppliers of Goods 
and Expended for 
Manufacturing and 
Warehousing 


Paid out in Salaries, 
Wages and Bonuses 

Paid out for Operating 
Supplies and Other Expenses 


Paid out for Local, State 
and Federal Taxes 


Set aside to cover 
Depreciation 


Profit for Stockholders 
and Surplus 


100 


Paid out as Compensation 
to Elected Officers 
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The net profit of your Company and all subsidiaries consolidated 
Net Income for the year 1951 after provision for taxes, a property loss of 
$774,768 suffered in the 1951 Kansas City flood and other charges 
shown in the Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss was 
$7,615,851 as compared with $14,717,301 in 1950. Although net 
sales increased in 1951, the net profits for the year were less than 
for 1950. The drop in net profits was due primarily to the federal 
price controls affecting the entire food industry which are referred 
to later in this Report. 

After providing for United States income taxes of $3,981,862 and 
preferred dividends of $1,237,534, the earnings of your Company 
and all subsidiaries for 1951 applicable to the common stock were 
equal to $2.26 per share on 2,827,703 shares, the average number 
of shares of common stock outstanding during the year. Dividend 
requirements on the 301,786 shares of 4% cumulative preferred 
stock outstanding at the end of the year were earned 6.31 times. 


On December 31, 1951 your Company and all subsidiaries had 
Balance Sheet aggregate net assets of $113,821,747, total current assets of 
Information $239,921,849 and total current liabilities of $172,667,846. The 
ratio of current assets to current liabilities, as reflected by the State¬ 
ment of Consolidated Financial Position was 1.39 to 1. 



The capital and surplus of your Company and all subsidiaries, 
the net assets per share of preferred stock and the book value, divi¬ 
dends paid and earnings per share for the common stock over the 
last fifteen years are shown in the following table. The book values 
shown have been computed on the number of shares outstanding at 
the end of the year. Earnings are based on the average number of 
shares outstanding during the year. Dividends have been paid with¬ 
out interruption on all outstanding shares of common and preferred 
stocks since the incorporation of your Company in 1926. The com¬ 
putations in the table cover the fully consolidated operations of your 
Company and all subsidiaries. In previous reports the computations 
for the years 1946 to 1950, inclusive, have reflected only the opera¬ 
tions of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and certain subsidiaries. 









Excess Profits 
Taxes 


Canadian 

Financing 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 

and All Subsidiaries Consolidated 

Capital and Surplus, Net Assets Per Share of Preferred and Book Value, 
Dividends Paid and Net Earning* per Share of Common Stock 


Year 

Capital 

and 

Surplus 

Net Assets 

Per Share 
of Pre¬ 
ferred 

Stock 

Book 

Value 

Per Share 
of Common 
Stock • 

Dividends 

Paid Per 
Share of 
Common 

Stock • 

Net 

Earnings 
Per Share 
of Common 
Stock • 

1937 . . . . 

$ 47 , 334,239 

298 

$ 13.16 

$ . 83 ” 

$ .87 

1938 .. . . 

.. . 48 , 407,475 

314 

13.84 

.67 

1.34 

1939 .. . . 

.. .. 51 , 075,334 

308 

14.26 

1 . 50 ** 

2.20 

1940 .. . . 

.. . . 53 , 286,166 

287 

14.38 

1.17 

1.59 

1941 . 

. . . . 60 , 007,566 

270 

14.87 

1.17 

1.64 

1942 . 

.. . . 60 , 154,048 

280 

15.23 

1.00 

1.35 

1943 . 

.. .. 61 , 453,200 

288 

15.78 

1.00 

1.56 

1944 . 

. . .. 62 , 564,498 

299 

16.40 

1.00 

1.63 

1945 . 

... 63 , 604,685 

311 

16.97 

1.00 

1.59 

1946 . 

. . . 71 , 901,081 

359 

20.18 

1.00 

4.29 

1947 . 

. . 76 , 039,946 

388 

21.96 

1.00 

2.75 

1948 . 

. . 81 , 972,829 

428 

24.44 

1.00 

3.50 

1949 . 

... 91 , 236,990 

488 

28.22 

1.25 

5.04 

1950 . 

.... 115 , 215,274 

371 

29.76 

2.40 

5.20 

1951 . 

.... 113 , 821,747 

377 

29.58 

2.40 

2.26 


•Number of shares adjusted to reflect April 12, 1945 3-for-l split. 
••Paid in part in five percent preferred stock. 


It is estimated that excess profits taxes will not become effective in 
1952 unless United States profits before taxes reach $30,000,000. 
The maximum income and excess profits tax limitation of 70% 
of earnings will apply only if the “before tax” earnings reach 
$72,000,000. If the earnings of the Canadian subsidiaries continue 
at the 1951 rate, your Company could earn $5.50 per share on its 
common stock before profits become subject to excess profits taxes. 


The substantial increase in our Canadian business created a need for 
additional operating capital in that country. In order to provide such 
capital Canada Safeway Limited sold to the public in Canada during 
1951, 20,000 shares of its $100 par value 5% Cumulative Redeem¬ 
able Preferred Stock. 

After the sale of this Preferred Stock, Canada Safeway Limited 
had outstanding in the hands of the public 20,000 shares of its $100 
par value 4^% Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Stock and 
20,000 shares of its $100 par value 5% Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Stock. 




















OPERATIONS 


r 


Construction 

Program 


As a result of the acceleration of your Company’s construction and 
modernization program 262 retail locations were completed and 
opened for business in 1951. 248 of the locations were in the United 
States and 14 in Canada. In addition, there were 74 retail locations 
under construction at the end of the year, most of which will be com¬ 
pleted by mid-year. New distribution centers were in operation by 
the year-end at Kearny, New Jersey and Landover, Maryland to 
serve the retail stores in New York, New Jersey, Washington, D. C., 
Maryland and Virginia. In addition, the Company completed during 
the year egg assembling and packaging plants at Denver, Colorado 
and Seattle, Washington, a cheese plant at Myrtle Point, Oregon and 
an ice cream plant at Denver, Colorado. The Canadian companies 
constructed a produce warehouse at Edmonton, Alberta, grocery and 
produce warehouses at Yorkton, Saskatchewan and a fluid milk 
plant at Winnipeg, Manitoba in 1951. 

The grocery and meat warehouses at Kansas City, Kansas, which were 
severely damaged by flood waters in July 1951, are now scheduled 
for completion early this fall. The following warehouse and plant 
properties which were under construction at the end of the year should 
also be completed during 1952: A produce warehouse and an addi¬ 
tion to the meat warehouse at Los Angeles, California; a produce 
warehouse at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; an edible oil refining plant 
at Denison, Texas; bread bakeries at Los Angeles, California and 
Winnipeg, Canada; a cake plant at Los Angeles, California; an ice 
cream plant at Washington, D.C.; a cracker and cookie plant at Van 
Nuys, California; and fluid milk plants at Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Phoenix, Arizona; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Fort Worth, Texas. 


The modernization of existing stores was also stepped up during 
1951. Major remodeling projects were completed at 256 retail loca¬ 
tions. In addition, there were 201 major remodeling projects at othrer 
locations in progress at the end of the year. These remodelings in¬ 
cluded the installation of new fluorescent lighting, self-service meat 
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Facilities at the 
End of the Year 


facilities, refrigerated produce and frozen food Cases, new center 
fixtures and air conditioning equipment in areas where climatic con¬ 
ditions made it desirable. In some instances, this also included the 
enlargement of the building and the paving of additional customer 
parking space. 

Governmental restrictions, material and equipment shortages and 
high costs are becoming more and more pronounced and it is expected 
that they will bring the construction and modernization programs to 
a virtual standstill before the end of 1952. The later resumption of 
the programs will depend to a great extent upon the removal of gov¬ 
ernmental restrictions and improvement in material and equipment 
supply conditions. 

Retail store, plant and warehouse facilities constructed by your 
Company are being sold and leased back under its “buy-build-sell- 
lease” program. 

The new stores opened during 1950 and 1951 continued to exceed 
expectations as to weekly sales. These stores had average sales of 
$22,250 per week, which was approximately twice the average sales 
of other retail stores operated by Safeway during the same period. 
Remodeled stores in which self-service meat sections were installed 
also had satisfactory results. For the last four-week accounting period 
in 1951 the sales of these stores averaged 1.22 times the sales of the 
same stores for the four-week accounting period immediately pre¬ 
ceding the remodeling. 

The photographs in this Report show the design of the new retail 
store buildings, the interior arrangement thereof and the new equip¬ 
ment used to increase efficiency and to make the stores more con¬ 
venient and attractive to our customers. 

During 1951, 248 retail stores were opened and 199 retail stores 
closed in the United States. During the same period 14 retail stores 
were opened and 10 retail stores were closed in Canada. At the end 
of the year there were 1,987 retail stores, 22 principal grocery ware¬ 
houses, 16 produce warehouses, 14 bakeries, 8 fluid milk plants, 6 


coffee roasting plants and 9 meat distribution warehouses in opera¬ 
tion in the United States and 138 retail stores, 11 principal grocery 
warehouses, 2 produce warehouses, 3 bakeries, a fluid milk plant, a 
coffee roasting plant, a fruit cannery, a vegetable cannery and a jam 
and jelly plant in operation in Canada. 

The expense of closing vacated stores and the unamortized value of 
leasehold improvements on these stores has been charged against 
current earnings. Leasehold improvements on continuing stores are 
being charged off on an amortization basis. 


PERSONNEL 


Employee Stock 
Option and 
Profit-Sharing 
Plans 


Your management has been advised that the employee common stock 
purchase-option plan approved by the stockholders at the 1951 
Annual Meeting qualifies as a “restricted” stock purchase option 
under the Internal Revenue laws and the Salary Stabilization regu¬ 
lations. 


The employee profit-sharing plan approved at the same meeting has 
been qualified under the Internal Revenue laws but it has not yet been 
put into effect as formal approval thereof has not been obtained 
under Wage and Salary Stabilization regulations. 


• Your Company has continued to make available to its employees 

Employee liberal group insurance and retirement programs. The group insur- 
Benefit Plans ance, which provides life, hospital, surgical, polio and accident and 
sickness benefits, is carried by 27,907 or 88% of the eligible em¬ 
ployees in the United States and by 2,205 or 93% of the eligible 
employees in Canada. The total insurance in force at the end of the 
year was $208,123,652 in the United States and $15,453,927 in 
Canada. 


On December 31, 1951, 7541 employees or 93% of those eligible 
were participating in the United States and Canadian Employee 
Retirement Plans. On the same date 175 .retired employees were 
receiving benefits under the two plans. 


Contingent 

Compensation 


Employees as 
Citizens 


\ our Company has continued its policy of compensating key em¬ 
ployees on a contingent basis, with the compensation of the individual 
related either to the net profits of the operation under his supervision 
or to the overall net profits of the Company. The year 1951 showed 
the value to the Company from both a cost and an employee morale 
standpoint, of this method of compensation. 

Your employees have taken an active part in the affairs of the com¬ 
munities in which they reside. Examples of their activities are given 
below: 

A secretary in Florida is president of her local Business & Professional 
Women’s Club, and is active in the Women’s Division of local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A head meat cutter in Los Angeles received the Boy Scouts’ “Order of Merit 
Award” for outstanding leadership and service to boyhood. 

A Canadian shipping department employee is an alderman in his community 
and served as deputy mayor during the summer months. 

A Midwestern location manager was elected to serve as president of his local 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A woman advertising manager for a Western zone was elected Advertising 
Woman of the Year by her city’s Ad Club. 

A Southern California location manager is president of his local Rotary Club. 

A Nebraska location manager is president of his local Lions Club. 

A Southern California inventory crew member is district governor of Toast¬ 
masters International and a committee member of the Community Chest 
Speakers’ Bureau, of Safety Council and of the American Red Cross. 

A supplier company manager is vice-president of the U.S. Figure Skating 
Association and a member of the 1952 Olympic Committee. 

Salt Lake Zone employees won several awards when they went over the top 
(119%) in achieving Community Chest quota. San Diego employees for 
the sixth consecutive year received the Community Chest trophy presented 
to the firm having the highest per capita employee contribution. 

A Dallas district manager is president of his Rotary Club. 

A Denver price maker is governor of his district Optimist International (the 
district covers all Optimist Clubs in Colorado and Wyoming). 

A New Jersey location manager is president of his local Businessmen’s Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A Los Angeles secretary is district president of her local Business & Pro¬ 
fessional Women’s Club. 

A Northern California public relations manager won the local Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Distinguished Service Award. 

A Midwestern office manager for a supplier company is president of his 
local P-T. A. 

A location manager in Virginia was cited by his community as all-around 
good citizen and outstanding businessman. 


GOVERNMENT PRICE REGULATION 


The food industry has suffered severely as a result of unfair and 
inequitable price control administration. This has been particularly 
true of retailers such as your Company who have stressed quantity 
buying and warehousing, the aging and close trimming of meats, the 
direct procurement of fresh agricultural products, the operation of 
processing plants and the development of sponsored brands in order 
to provide their customers with better merchandise at lower prices. 
Price control officials have stubbornly refused to recognize these 
functions or to provide allowances necessary to cover their cost. 

Misleading statements of administration officials at the time of the 
enactment of the Defense Production Act led food retailers to believe 
that inequities which existed under OPA would be corrected and that 
normal margins and established business practices would be taken 
into consideration when new regulations were written. However, these 
statements were forgotten when the regulations were issued. Their 
acts soon made it clear that the price control authorities planned to 
use the food industry as the victim of their program to hold down 
living costs. The maladministration of the law by these officials, with 
a continuous and apparently intentional violation of its provisions 
and a stubborn refusal to correct inequities in the regulations, has 
created one of the most serious problems ever faced by the industry. 

A recent survey carried out by independent accountants under the 
auspices of the National Association of Food Chains shows the extent 
to which the retail grocery industry has been injured by price control 
regulations. The survey which covered 32 retailers doing approxi¬ 
mately 15% of the total United States retail grocery business, 
showed for the third quarter of 1951 as compared with the third 
quarter of 1950, that combined profits before taxes were down 59%; 
that dollar profits after taxes declined from $15,273,229 to 
$4,967,004 and that the rate of profit after taxes declined from a 
normal of approximately $1.50 per $100 of sales to 41c per $100 of 
sales. Six of the concerns involved suffered actual net operating losses 
in the third quarter of 1951. 
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Your Company, because of its emphasis on quantity buying and ware¬ 
housing, the aging and close trimming of meat and other pre-retail 
store functions suffered even more severely from these unfair price 
control regulations. 

Comparative figures for the third quarters of 1950 and 1951 show 
that Safeway’s United States profits before taxes dropped 110% 
from $7,318,760 to a loss of $773,698 and that the rate of profit 
before taxes dropped from an average of $2.88 per $100 of sales 
to a loss of $0.25 per $100 of sales. 

The effect of discriminatory price regulations on Safeway’s opera¬ 
tions is even more pronounced when we look at the results of the 
United States retail operations by 4 week periods during 1950 and 
1951. The following table shows clearly the impact of price controls 
imposed in early 1951 on profits before taxes in dollars and as a 
percentage of sales: 


Profits before Taxes U. S. Retail Operations 


Dollars Percent of Sales 

Four Weeks Ended: 1951 1950 1951 1950 


January 27. $1,843,906 $ 649,807 2.00% .83% 

February 24. 928,630 1,019,897 .98 1.26 

March 24. (454,983) 1,108,312 (.47) 1.33 

April 21. (329,021) 1,053,675 (.33) 1.27 

May 19. (916,709) 1,372,187 (.91) 1.66 

June 16. (1,536,668) 720,947 (1.51) .88 

July 14. (1,063,530) 1,357,185 (1.03) 1.61 

August 11. (997,599) 1,966,169 (.99) 2.26 

September 8. (786,279) 1,111,230 (.77) 1.35 

October 6. (225,224) 1,559,656 (.21) 1.80 

November 3. 239,246 1,261,294 .23 1.46 

December 1. (344,705) 1,045,026 (.33) 1.20 

December 29. (12,327) 1,658,668 (.01) 1.76 


( ) Parentheses indicate loss. 


Price control officials have refused to place in effect the pre-Korean 
margins guaranteed by the original Defense Production Act and by 
the so-called Herlong amendment thereto. In addition, they have 
arbitrarily interpreted the law in a way that deprives the grocery 
industry of reimbursement for actual cost increases under the Cape- 
hart amendment, notwithstanding the fact that increases have been 
granted to other businesses which are less essential to our economy 



















and which operate on a much wider profit margin. Safeway, in com¬ 
pany with many other members of the retail food industry, has 
pointed out these inequities to price control officials and has called to 
their attention the errors that have resulted from an insistence upon 
averaging margins and prices for items and areas with widely vary¬ 
ing cost factors, and from their refusal to recognize past business 
practices or to make allowance for the pre-retail store functions cus¬ 
tomarily performed by some members of the industry. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the retail food industry has 
been singled out as the principal victim of OPS regulations and that 
so far as it is concerned the price control law is to be used strictly as 
a political tool. 

Your Company plans to continue its efforts through protests and 
legal action to correct the inequities in the present regulations and to 
force the price control authorities to extend to it and to other food 
retailers the protection of the Capehart and Herlong amendments. 

We also plan to work for amendments to the Defense Production Act 
that will provide for a proper court review of the administrative and 
procedural acts of those in charge, that will limit the length of any 
extension to not more than one year, and that will make it obligatory 
to remove from price control any items which are in free supply. 
Price control can be justified only as a temporary measure in a free 
economy. Unless protective features are included in any extension 
approved by Congress there is grave danger that these controls will 
be used as an opening wedge by those interested in bringing about 
a permanent governmental management of our economy. 


I wish to take this opportunity to extend to our Board of Directors, to 
our stockholders and to our employees my sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation for their splendid cooperation during this past year. 


Ol. 


President 
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TRUCK DRIVERS of Safeway have won many awards for safety, courtesy on 
highways. All distribution divisions have expert repairmen keep vehicles In 
top condition for many miles of daily delivery service to retail stores. 


WAREHOUSEMEN keep the merchandise rolling from suppliers to 
consumer. They have'key role In helping maintain product quality by 
skilled handling, keep items moving smoothly onto delivery trucks. 


T he story that begins here and continues on 
the following four pages is a story about 
people — the 37,500 men and women who op¬ 
erate Safeway Stores, Incorporated, and the 
Si/^-million families (12-million individuals) 
that regularly patronize the 2,000 Safeway 
food stores in 23 states and five Canadian 
provinces. Actually, including the part-time 
and project workers, there are more than 
40,000 employees in Safeway. But the afore¬ 
mentioned figure suffices to pin-point the fact 
that it takes a lot of specialized skills and con¬ 
siderable cooperative experience to success¬ 
fully operate this vast food business. It is a 
story of teamwork — of food and produce 


PRESIDENT Lingan A. Warren (4th from left) regularly holds session in sanc¬ 
tum of map room where marketing and real estate data are analyzed for 
selection of new store or plant sites. Scene is at Company’s Oakland office. 
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PLANTMEN in Company-owned supplier plants produce many of the Spon- HOME ECONOMISTS, trained dietitians in Safeway's Hallmark Test- 

sored Brands —such as coffee, frozen foods, dairy products, bread, canned ing Service, aid in checking quality claims of products sold by Safe- 

goods, etc.—all manufactured under Safeway's quality-control program. way. They also test recipes, give homemakers many useful tips. 


si fru J* 


















clerks, meat cutters, location managers, 
buyers, advertising men, engineers, de¬ 
signers, division heads, market research¬ 
ers, public relations specialists, stenog¬ 
raphers, attorneys, maintenance men, 
president staff members, real estate ex¬ 
perts, office clerks, traffic managers, 
laboratory technicians, produce buyers 
eyeing crops from planting to harvest, in¬ 
ventory crews, accountants—an incred¬ 
ible array of combined knowledge and 
know-how all focused in one direction: 
toward Customer Satisfaction. 


DISTRIBUTION CENTERS (like this one on 38-acre site in Kearny, N. J.) have 
ultra modern warehousing, truck-loading facilities. Several such Centers 
are being built. Note dwarfed size of box-cars along sidings in background. 



DIVISION MANAGERS in retail operations are top executives in Company 
measure their success by selection of competent staffs. There are 1 • distri 
bution divisions directing store sales throughout United States and Canada 


MEAT EXPERTS are responsible for wide popularity of Safeway’s 
guaranteed meats. Vigilant control of “aging" Is one secret of suc¬ 
culent flavor. Company conducts special courses for meat clerks. 

















LOCATION MANAGERS give new food clerks on-the-|ob 
training, cover every phase from "reading” to "doing.” 
Company's methods, policies are all printed in Guides. 





C onverging point of all the know-how in 
Safeway (see preceding pages) is in the 
retail location. Here the tremendous resources 
of the Company are put to the test of attracting 
and retaining customer patronage. Whether the 
location is a neighborhood-type grocery store 
with no off-street parking facilities — as is the 
case in some space-scarce metropolitan areas 
— or one of Safeway’s new, large locations 
manned by crews of 30 or more persons, in 
every instance the operating policies are alike. 
True, the larger, modern Safeway units have 
better facilities to serve the customers, con¬ 
siderably more shelf space, and the latest in 
fixtures. But each employee in every Safeway 
unit — the Location Manager and Head Meat 
Cutter, the Food Clerks, Checkers, Meat Clerks 
— each has been expertly trained to make “the 
end result 99 a recurring success. 


PRODUCE sections in stores are manned by clerks who 
have received comprehensive instructions in care and 
handling of fruits and vegetables to maintain quality. 


NEW STORES are practically windowless, which greatly 
aids inside regularity of humidity-temperature control, 
also provides extra valuable wall space. They average 
20,000 sq. ft.; huge parking lots for 100 or more cars. 


ALL CLERKS—whether journeymen meat cutters or "wrap¬ 
pers”—undergo specialized training with Safeway. Wide 
range of Company’s courses opens road to promotions. 




















The End Result 




W e have seen what an 

amazing variety of jobs 
are required to operate Safeway 
Stores. What does the public — 
the family shopper — think of 
the Company’s services and 
merchandise? The evidence, 
when measured by the sales 
figures in this report, is 
indisputable. People, more and 
more, like to shop at Safeway. 

To illustrate some of the 
reasons, we show “Mrs. 
Housewife” shopping at one of 
Safeway’s new locations. 
Arriving by car, she finds it 
easy to park in the wide lanes. 
Inside the store, she heads for 
the produce section where the 
peak freshness tells her that 
she’s being offered the best 
produce available. The fruits 
and vegetables were selected for 
her by an expert buyer who 
regularly follows the course of 
crops from planting to harvest. 
(Farmers everywhere welcome 
Safeway’s produce fieldmen. 
work in close harmony to 
improve quality for mutual 
benefit.) She finds the frozen 
foods section a delight: no 
doors to slide, no stooping or 
groping to find an item. And 
what variety! — everything from 
seafood delicacies to fruits, 
vegetables, juices. It would 
surprise Mrs. Housewife to 
know that “backstage” some 15 
powerful compressors are at 
work supplying controlled 
temperatures for the store’s 
refrigeration system. 
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C ontinuing her shopping 
tour, Mrs. Housewife finds 
all displays are within easy 
reach, not too high, in keeping 
with the aim to make shopping 
a pleasure. She’s naturally 
curious about the self-service 
meat section and visits the meat 
cutting, packaging room. Here, 
in comfortably cooled, air- 
conditioned, sanitary 
surroundings, the meat is cut, 
wrapped, labeled, weighed and 
priced. Mrs. Housewife, seeing 
the famed Safeway choice 
meats, couldn’t resist selecting 
a cut for her family. The 
displays are replenished 
through sliding mirrored-doors 
just above the meat cases. As 
Mrs. Housewife leisurely strolls 
amid the displays she is much 
impressed by the wide, spacious 
aisles. Even during “rush 
hours” Mrs. Housewife knows 
these roomy aisles will give a 

















person an unhurried feeling, also simplify maneuvering 
shopping carts. Arriving at the check stand she is greeted 
cheerfully. A clerk will assist her in carrying purchases to her 
car if necessary. Main consideration is to convince her that 
Safeway aims to please. It all begins to add up. Not only was the 
merchandise of the quality she preferred, and the prices right, 
but she perceived a reliable, forthright air about the entire 
operation. In short, Mrs. Housewife knew that her purchases 
would be guaranteed, that Safeway’s widespread resources were 
at that very moment centered on her satisfaction. This was it. 
This was “The End Result ” 


i 


Research for better ways of distributing and selling food products constantly 
challenges the highly competitive retail food business. The figure pictured here at work over a drawing 
board symbolizes Safeway's research in many fields—studying new developments for improving 
current methods—which ultimately results in new “tools" for 

the 37,500 jobs in Safeway. 
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organizational structure of the Company. 

Teamwork is the keynote, with every one of the 37,500 jobs 
in Safeway focused toward customer satisfaction. 
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SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED AND ALL SUBSIDIARIES (NOTE 1) 


Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss 

and of Net Income Retained in the Business for the Year Ended December 31,1951, with 

Comparative Figures for the Preceding Year 


Sales, net ....... 

Cost of Sales . 

Gross Profit . . . . 

Operating and Administrative Expenses . 

Operating Profit 

Interest received and sundry income 


Other Charges: 

Interest on long-term debt . 

Other interest . 

Loss (net) on disposition of fixed assets 
Flood loss — Kansas and Missouri 

Profit before Taxes on Income 


Provision for Taxes on Income: 

Federal normal income tax and surtax. 

Federal excess profits tax (refund in 1951 based on “carry-back” provision of 

law). 

Other . 


Profit (before Canadian Exchange Adjustment) . 

Canadian Exchange Adjustment (Note 1). 

Profit before Dividends on Preferred Stock of a Subsidiary . 
Dividends to public on Preferred Stock of a Subsidiary . 

Net Profit for Year . 


Amount of Net Income Retained in the Business at beginning of year 

Deduct: 

Cash Dividends: 

5% Preferred stock. 

4% Preferred stock. 

Common stock: $2.40 per share. 

Premium (net) on Preferred stock acquired. 

Amount transferred to additional paid-in capital. 

Expenses (net) and dividend adjustments in connection with redemption or 

exchange of 182,513 shares of 5% Preferred stock. 

Expenses in connection with sale of Preferred stocks: 

110,000 shares of 4% Preferred stock. 

20,000 shares of 5% Preferred stock — Canada. 

Amount of Net Income Retained in the Business at end of year (Note 4) 


1951 

$1,454,642,996 

1,253,692,213 

200,950,783 

183,391,797 

17,558,986 

67,178 

17,626,164 


1,519,604 

1,907,057 

691,777 

774,768 

4,893,206 

12,732,958 


3,981,962 

(1,157,000) 

2,877,996 

5,702,958 

7,030,000 

713,180 

7,743,180 

127,329 

7,615,851 

54,840,083 

62,455,934 


1,237,534 

6,786,488 

3,411 


84,044 
8,111,477 
$ 54,344,457 


1950 

$1,209,993,762 

1,033,677,866 

176,315,896 


146,240,516 

30,075,380 


118,140 

30,193,520 


1,140,331 

139,504 

34,165 


1,314,000 

28,879,520 


10,665,246 

1,157,000 

2,264,583 

14,086,829 

14,792,691 

7,152 

14,799,843 

82,542 

14,717,301 


49,741,905 

64,459,206 


762,038 

274,695 

6,400,897 

33,034 

1,353,757 

508,703 

283,999 


9,619,123 
$ 54,840,083 


See notes to financial statements on page 27 
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SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED AND ALL S U B S I D I A R I E S ( N 0 T E 1) 


Statement of Consolidated 


Financial Position 


as of December 31,1951, with Comparative Figures for the Preceding Year 


1951 1950 


Current Assets: 

Cash in banks and on hand . $ 54,465,694 

Accounts receivable — less allowance for uncollectible accounts, 1951, $90,723 
and 1950, $89,103 . • . 3,922,347 

Amounts due from sale of properties (principally Company occupied) . . 6,139,527 

Refund claim — 1950 excess profits tax . 1,108,165 

Merchandise in retail stores, warehouses and plants, at lower of cost or market 124,491,239 

Prepaid insurance, taxes, rents, supplies, etc. 9,219,165 

Properties for sale within one year under the Company’s real estate program 

(Note 2). 40,575,712 

Total Current Assets . $239,921,849 


$ 38,306,033 

3,231,368 

4,108,623 

98,599,374 

3,118,962 

39,746,449 

$187,110,809 


Deduct Current Liabilities: 

Notes and debentures payable—current portion (Note 3).$ 86,330,000 

Accounts and drafts payable. 71,027,781 

Unexpended portion of proceeds received from properties sold prior to completion 985,073 

Accrued expenses. 7,577,015 

Dividends payable. 317,619 

Federal and Canadian income and excess profits taxes. 6,430,358 

Total Current Liabilities .$172,667,846 


$ 29,260,313 
62,473,433 
2,156,667 
7,949,954 
317,843 
13,504,527 
$115,662,737 


Working Capital (Carried forward to next page) 


$ 67,254,003 $ 71,448,072 
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SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED AND ALL SUBSIDIARIES (NOTE 1) 

Statement of Consolidated Financial Position 

as of December 31,1951, with Comparative Figures for the Preceding Year 






1951 

1950 

Working Capital, brought forward 




$ 67,254,003 

$ 71,448,072 

Fixed Assets and Investments: 






Sundry investments at cost or less . 




425,873 

351,990 

Fixed Assets—at cost less depreciation (Note 3): 






Cost 

Depreciation 

Net 



Land. 

$ 4,409,480 

$ 

$ 4,409,480 



Buildings .... 

944,761 

115,459 

829,302 



Leasehold improvements . 
Equipment: 

5,734,192 

1,234,032 

4,500,160 



Retail locations 

90,199,644 

22,975,438 

67,224,206 



Warehouses, plants and offices 

25,623,238 

9,665,415 

15,957,823 



Automotive .... 

17,954,070 

9,393,170 

8,560,900 




$144,865,385 

$43,383,514 

$101,481,871 

101,481,871 

73,785,212 

Working Capital and Other Assets 



169,161,747 

145,585,274 


Deduct: 

Long-term notes payable (Note 3). 48,640,000 

3 %% Collateral Trust Debentures due $150,000 annually to 1956 and $2,100,000 

in 1957 (Canada). 2,700,000 

Cumulative redeemable preferred stock of Canadian subsidiary, $100 par value 
per share (Note 4): 

4*4%—authorized 45,000 shares—held by public 20,000 shares . . . 2,000,000 

5% —authorized 25,000 shares—held by public 20,000 shares . . . 2,000,000 

55,340,000 

Equity of Stockholder! of Safeway Stores, Incorporated .... 113,821,747 


25,520,000 

2,850,000 

2,000,000 

30,370,000 

115,215,274 


Deduct: 

4% Preferred cumulative stock, par value $100 per share — authorized 1,000,000 
shares — outstanding 301,786 shares (after deducting 2,763 shares in Treasury) 


(Note 4). 30,178,600 

Total Common Stockholders’ Equity.$ 83,643,147 


31,076,500 
$ 84,138,774 


Consisting of: 

Common stock — authorized 9,000,000 shares, par value $5.00 per share: 

Outstanding, 1951 — 2,827,703.12 shares (after deducting 15,312.88 shares in 


Treasury) (Note 4).$ 14,138,516 

Additional paid-in capital (no transactions during 1951). 15,160,174 

Net income retained in the business (Note 4). 54,344,457 

Total Common Stockholders’ Equity . $ 83,643,147 

Book value per share of common stock. $29.58 


See notes to financial statements on page 27 


$ 14,138,517 
15,160,174 
54,840,083 
$ 84,138,774 
$29/76 
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PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 

Accountants' Report 

The Board of Directors, 

Safeway Stores, Incorporated: 

We have examined the statement of consolidated financial position of Safe¬ 
way Stores, Incorporated and subsidiaries as of December 31, 1951 and the 
related statements of profit and loss and net income retained in the business for 
the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the account¬ 
ing records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in 
the circumstances. 

In our opinion, subject to the explanation given in Note 2 to the financial 
statements regarding the current asset classification of certain properties, the 
accompanying statement of consolidated financial position and statements of 
consolidated profit and loss and net income retained in the business present fairly 
the financial position of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and subsidiaries at Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1951 and the results of their operations for the year then ended. Generally 
accepted accounting principles have been employed on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year, recognizing the change in the extent of consolidation 
set forth in Note 1 to the financial statements. 

PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 

San Francisco, California, 

February 26,1952. 












INCORPORATED 


AND ALL SUBSIDIARIES 


SAFEWAY STORES, 


Notes 


to Financial Statements 


Note 1 


Note 2 


Note 3 


Note 4 


Note 5 
Note 6 


Principles of Consolidation. All subsidiaries of the Company are included in the consolidated finan¬ 
cial statements whereas in the previous year only certain subsidiaries were included with the parent 
company in the statements presented. Since the Canadian dollar was quoted at 98.5 cents U. S. to the 
Canadian dollar at December 31, 1951 and indications are that the stable rate of exchange will 
approximate parity the assets and liabilities of the Canadian subsidiaries are converted to U. S. funds 
in the statements at dollar for dollar and the reserve for decline in Canadian exchange provided in 
prior years has been taken into income. 

In the statements of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and certain subsidiaries, the parent company’s 
investment in the unconsolidated subsidiaries has been adjusted to reflect its total equity, including 
net income retained by such subsidiaries, in their net assets and contributions of $7,750,000 to the 
Additional Paid-In Capital of Cortland Equipment Lessors, Incorporated. 

Properties for Sale Within One Year Under the Company’s Real Estate Program. Under the Com¬ 
pany’s real estate program, properties owned at December 31, 1951 in the amount of $40,575,712 will 
be offered for sale within the ensuing twelve months. Substantially all of this amount will be offered to 
insurance companies and other investors who have already committed themselves to purchase proper¬ 
ties under a lease-back agreement. In addition to properties covered by commitments there has been 
included in this category land in excess of requirements for expansion in the amount of $1,552,547 
and certain other properties, including improvements to leased property, in the amount of $8,436,616, 
which the Company believes will be sold in the ensuing twelve months. 

Fixed Assets and Depreciation. Store, warehouse, plant, automotive and other equipment used by 
Safeway Stores, Incorporated and its U. S. subsidiaries are leased by Safeway Stores, Incorporated 
from Cortland Equipment Lessors, Incorporated, which subsidiary has assigned all rentals under such 
lease as security for payment of its obligation to banks which are payable quarterly in decreasing 
amounts to 1958. 

The total amount included in the accompanying accounts for depreciation expense is $13,225,840. 

Capital Stock and Net Income Retained. Of the unissued common stock at December 31, 1951, 
75,000 shares have been reserved for issuance at $36% per share to certain officers under options 
which were granted by stockholders, and 75,000 shares for issuance to other officers and employees 
at such time and under such conditions as the board of directors shall determine, and which expire 
December 31,1961. 

The holders of shares of the 4% preferred stock of Safeway Stores, Incorporated are entitled to 
receive, in addition to accrued unpaid dividends, upon redemption, other than through the sinking 
fund, or voluntary liquidation prior to October 1954, a premium of $3.00 per share. Such premium 
becomes reduced periodically thereafter, ultimately to 50 cents per share as from October 1, 1960. A 
sinking fund is provided for the retirement annually of 2 % of the maximum number of outstanding 
shares of this series. Stock held in the treasury may be applied toward the sinking fund requirement 
and after application of the 2,763 shares so held at December 31, 1951 the requirement for the sinking 
fund operation in 1952 is approximately $349,000. 

The redemption premium on the 4%% preferred stock of Canada Safeway Limited is $3.00 per 
share, and on the 5% is $3.00 prior to July 1, 1955 decreasing thereafter ultimately to no premium 
as from July 1, 1961. A sinking fund is provided for the retirement annually of 2 % of the maximum 
number of outstanding shares of all preferred stock of Canada Safeway Limited. The amount required 
for such sinking fund operation in 1952 is approximately $131,300. 

Under the terms of the 5% preferred stock issue of Canada Safeway Limited, $749,517 of its (con¬ 
solidated) net income retained in the business is restricted as of December 31, 1951 els to dividend 
declarations or payments on common stock, which is held by the parent company. 

Employees’ Retirement Plan. Payments by the Company into the Employees’ Retirement Plan Trust 
Fund during the year amounted to $1,900,000 in the United States and $168,955 in Canada. 

Contingent Liabilities and Commitments, (a) The liability for completion of contracts for the con¬ 
struction of plants, warehouses and retail store buildings not reflected in the financial statements 
amounts to approximately $12,000,000. 

(b) The leases in effect as to all companies for stores, warehouses and other properties number 
2,625. Of these, 1,778 contain options to cancel which, if exercised, might involve the purchase of 
1,170 properties. The minimum annual rentals for the year 1952 under all leases (some of which 
contain percentage of sales clauses) and excluding any taxes, insurance and maintenance payable by 
the lessee amount to approximately $11,750,000 on properties in the United States and $578,000 on 
properties in Canada; these aggregate amounts decrease annually until the year 2001 as leases expire. 
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SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Condensed Statements of 


Profit and Loss 


and Net Income Retained in the Business for the Year Ended December 31,1951 



Safeway Stores, 
Incorporated 

Cortland 

Salem 

Commodities, 

Canada Safeway 
Limited and 


and 

Equipment 

Incorporated 

Subsidiaries 


Certain 

Lessors, 

and 

(Canadian 


Subsidiaries 

Incorporated 

Subsidiary 

Dollars) 

Sales and Revenue: 

Sales to public. 

$1,320,918,826 

$ 

$ 10,749,228 

$129,447,308 

Sales to parent and affiliated companies 

— 

— 

322,903,020 

94,170 

Equipment rental received from parent 
company (Note 3) . 

_ 

16,000,661 

_ 

_ 

Total. 

1,320,918,826 

16,000,661 

333,652,248 

129,541,478 

Cost of Sales . 

1,143,505,479 

— 

326,882,672 

112,868,067 

Gross Profit. 

177,413,347 

16,000,661 

6,769,576 

16,673,411 

Operating and Administrative Expenses 

168,897,685 

12,845,767 

5,940,148 

11,403,507 

Net Operating Profit 

8,515,662 

3,154,894 

829,428 

5,269,904 

Other Income: 

Parent Company’s equity in earnings of 
subsidiaries. 

2,971,376 




Interest received and sundry income . 

90,893 

— 

13,813 

15,858 


3,062,269 

— 

13,813 

15,858 


11,577,931 

3,154,894 

843,241 

5,285,762 

Other Charges: 

Interest on long-term debt .... 


1,426,979 


97,500 

Other interest. 

1,513,748 

— 

263,520 

136,619 

Loss (gain) on disposition of fixed assets 

259,328 

470,795 

— 

(40,365) 

Flood loss—Kansas and Missouri 

774,768 

— 

— 

— 


2,547,844 

1,897,774 

263,520 

193,754 

Profit before Taxes on Income 

9,030,087 

1,257,120 

579,721 

5,092,008 

Federal, State and Canadian Income Taxes (net) 

1,942,196 

896,962 

295,000 

2,704,000 

Profit (Before Canadian Exchange 
Adjustments) .... 

7,087,891 

360,158 

284,721 

2,388,008 

Canadian Exchange Adjustments 

527,960 

— 

— 

— 

Net Profit for Year 

7,615,851 

360,158 

284,721 

2,388,008 

Amount of Net Income Retained in the Busi¬ 
ness at December 31/ 1950 

54,325,217 

344,180 

31,106 

217,554 

Undistributed Earnings of subsidiaries at De¬ 
cember 31, 1950 less expense of Preferred 
stock issue, $84,044 . 

430,822 





62,371,890 

704,338 

315,827 

2,605,562 

Deduct: 

Cash dividends paid or accrued: 

To Public: 

On Preferred stock .... 

1,237,534 



134,031 

On Common stock .... 

6,786,488 

— 

— 

— 

To parent company: 

On Preferred stock .... 




112,500 

On Common stock .... 

— 

330,000 

— 

_ 

Premium (net) on Preferred stock acquired 

3,411 

— 

— 

_ 

Expenses in connection with sale of 5 % 
Preferred stock. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

84,044 


8,027,433 

330,000 

— 

330,575 

Amount of Net Income Retained in the Busi¬ 
ness at December 31, 1951 

$54,344,457 

$ 374,338 

$ 315,827 

$ 2,274,987 
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SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Condensed Statements of Financial Position 

as of December 31, 1951 



Safeway Stores, 
Incorporated 

Cortland 

Salem 

Commodities, 

Canada Safeway 
Limited and 


and 

Equipment 

Incorporated 

Subsidiaries 


Certain 

Lessors, 

and 

(Canadian 


Subsidiaries 

Incorporated 

Subsidiary 

Dollars) 

ASSETS 

Current Assets: 

Cash in banks and on hand 

$ 50,212,051 

$ 142,798 

$ 715,192 

$ 3,395,653 

Accounts receivable and tax refund claim . 

2,633,587 

— 

883,230 

1,513,695 

Amounts due from sale of properties . 

5,523,054 

— 

— 

616,473 

Dividends receivable from Canadian 

subsidiary. 

363,839 

— 

— 

— 

Due from parent and affiliated companies . 

135,932 

— 

2,529,728 

— 

Merchandise inventories—at lower of cost 

or market. 

92,503,369 

— 

20,570,387 

11,417,483 

Prepaid expenses. 

8,553,012 

— 

350,536 

315,617 

Properties for sale within one year under 
Company’s real estate program 

37,720,814 

___ 

_ 

2,854,898 

Total Current Assets .... 

197,645,658 

142,798 

25,049,073 

20,113,819 


Investment in and advances to subsidiaries (in 


eluding advances to Cortland Equipment 


Lessors, Incorporated of $6,821,427) 

39,630,343 

— 

— 

— 

Sundry investments at cost or less . 

263,178 

— 

— 

162,695 

Fixed Assets: 

Cost. 

10,007,568 

126,540,803 

74,030 

8,242,984 

Less depreciation. 

1,177,115 

39,017,479 

39,320 

3,149,600 


8,830,453 

87,523,324 

34,710 

5,093,384 

Total. 

$246,369,632 

$87,666,122 

$25,083,783 

$25,369,898 

LIABILITIES 

Current Liabilities: 

Notes and debentures payable — 
current portion. 

$ 59,000,000 

$13,180,000 

$10,000,000 

$ 4,150,000 

Accounts and drafts payable 

60,456,874 

35,827 

7,402,879 

4,117,274 

Accrued expenses . 

6,687,892 

52,917 

153,261 

682,945 

Dividends payable to parent company 

— 

— 

— 

363,839 

Dividends payable to public 

301,786 

— 

— 

15,833 

Due to parent and affiliated companies 

2,431,422 

6,893,236 

— 

162,429 

Federal and Canadian income taxes 

3,669,911 

880,878 

317,755 

1,561,814 

Total Current Liabilities 

132,547,885 

21,042,858 

17,873,895 

11,054,134 

Notes and debentures payable .... 

— 

48,640,000 

— 

2,700,000 

Preferred stocks of subsidiary held by public 

— 

— 

— 

4,000,000 

Equity of stockholders of parent company: 
Preferred stockholders .... 

30,178,600 


_ 


Common stockholders. 

83,643,147 

— 

— 

— 

Equity of Safeway Stores, Incorporated in 
Subsidiaries: 

Preferred stock, 4%% cumulative 
redeemable — 25,000 shares 




2,500,000 

Common stock. 

— 

300,000 

300,000 

2,800,000 

Additional paid-in capital .... 

— 

17,308,926 

6,594,061 

40,777 

Net income retained in the business 

— 

374,338 

315,827 

2,274,987 

Total Equity of Safeway Stores, 

Incorporated ..... 


17,983,264 

7.209,888 

7,615,764 

Total. 

$246,369,632 

$87,666,122 

$25,083,783 

$25,369,898 
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Safeway Stores, Incorporated, 

A Maryland Corporation 

as of December 31st, 1951 
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Lingan A. Warren 
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